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The voluminous literature of the American Civil War, 
ranging in importance from the one hundred and thirty vol- 
umes of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies in the War of the Rebellion to the latest apochryphal 
campfire anecdote, illumines every facet of the holocaust for 
the inquisitive historian. Occupying an interesting place in 
this literary outpouring are the accounts of those unfortunates 
who served their country in the prison camps of the enemy. 
From the summer of 1862 almost to the present day there has 
come from the press a stream of volumes, articles, and anec- 
dotes about the prisons of the North and the South. The 
card catalog of the Library of Congress and periodic in- 
dexes since 1880 list almost three hundred titles of prison 
reminiscences. 

This prison literature is unique amid the personal memoirs 
of the Civil War. Most of the ex-soldiers who recounted 
their wartime experiences did so from motives of personal 
pride or pique, but seldom did they relate their own story to 
their concepts of the essential nature of the conflict. Generals 
might write to defend their conduct in a campaign, or soldiers 
to voice a personal grievance, but the ex-prisoner who took 
up a reminiscent pen was fighting in a cause. Unlike his fel- 
lows the prisoner neither doffed his martial character with his 
uniform nor permitted time to soften his animosities. Instead 
he fought on in the determination to convince his readers of 
the essential brutality of his captors. Prisoners, whether Fed- 
eral or Confederate, were almost unanimously convinced that 
their jailors had subjected them to treatment heinously de- 
signed to reduce their ranks by starvation and death. Soldiers 
in the field relegated the horrors of the battlefield to merciful 
oblivion, but the prisoners remembered their hardships and 
invented atrocities to fit their hypothesis of “Yankee” or 
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‘Rebel’ cruelty. More than any other factor, the prisoners’ 
accounts of their sufferings served to keep alive the bitter 
psychosis of the Civil War. 

During and after the war the prisons from Johnson's 
Island to Andersonville played much the same part that the 
Belgian atrocities played in the World War. In each case 
the stories fed the fires of hate and inspired war-crazed peo- 
ples with savage impulses. The major difference between 
them was that the one set of atrocities grew up by accretion 
while the other was organized and promulgated by official 
publicity bureaus. Official and expert propagandists in the 
World War did the work which was usually left to inexpert 
dabblers in the ‘‘great rebellion.” 

Humanitarianism rather than an effort to create atrocity 
stories, however, led to the first outburst of prison horror 
stories. In the early part of the Civil War the Federal gov- 
ernment adhered to the theory that secession was unconstitu- 
tional and its supporters were traitors. Fearing lest it should 
inadvertently recognize Confederate belligerency, the Lincoln 
government refused to exchange prisoners. In the nothern 
papers this attitude was denounced as straining at a technical- 
ity. As the government showed no signs of yielding its po- 
sition, the newspapers of the North had recourse to humani- 
tarian arguments and presented the suffering of the prisoners 
who were confined in the tobacco warehouses of Richmond 
after the battle of Bull Run. Northern readers and the gov- 
ernment were told that the captives were confined in close 
rooms “whose poisoned atmosphere is slowly sapping their 
strength hour by hour’! Leaning heavily on their memory 
of history, the editors borrowed atrocity stories from the War 
of 1812 and the American Revolution.’ 

By the summer of 1862, when the first accounts by prison- 
ers began to appear, the northern mind had been conditioned 
to believe the worst of the South. In the books which saw 
the light that summer the two arch-fiends of the Confederate 
prisons were presented to the northern people. Congressman 
Alfred Ely, whose curiosity to behold the battle of Manassas 
had led to his capture and confinement in Richmond, and 


*New York Times, Aug. 1, 21, Sept. 30, Oct. 3, 1861; New York News, Aug. 
2, 19, 20; Alfred Ely, Journal of Alfred Ely (New York, 1862), 50, 68, 135: cf. 
W. B. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons (Columbus, 1930), 9-15, 174. 

? Harpers Weekly, Nov. 2, 1861. 
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Colonel Michael Corcoran, self-styled “Hero of Bull Run” 
and commander of the Irish Sixty-ninth New York militia, 
each published books which described General W. H. Win- 
der, the commander of prisons in Richmond.’ The other ma- 
jor figure in prison demonology was Captain Henry Wirz, 
who was portrayed by W. H. Merrell, a private soldier from 
New York.* Although Winder was to appear in later ac- 
counts as the embodiment of cruelty, neither Ely nor Cor- 
coran recounted any ill treatment at the Confederate’s hands. 
In fact, neither of the prisoners was able to muster a very con- 
vincing array of sufferings. Ely recorded that he was well 
treated by the Confederates; and Corcoran, whose treatment 
had been much worse, designed his book as a recruiting 
pamphlet and could not afford to picture his treatment too 
darkly. Corcoran reserved his censure for the Confederate 
Secretary of War, whom he described as “‘one of those dis- 
graces to mankind.’ Merrell, however, had seen a different 
side of prison life from that revealed to the officers, and he 
wholeheartedly condemned the Confederates, and especially 
described Wirz as inhumanely cruel. 


There was a definite connection between the prison atro- 
city stories which appeared during and after the war and the 
abolitionist propaganda which preceded the conflict. The 
disciples of Garrison and Weld and Wendell Phillips and 
Gerritt Smith had labored for a generation to convince the 
North that slavery produced tyranny, cruelty, and a disregard 
for human life among the southerners. Such a belief was 
readily seized upon by the writers of northern prison accounts, 
and people who had wept over Uncle Tom's Cabin were soon 
weeping over the dread story of the Reverend James J. Geer, 
a Methodist abolitionist who had been imprisoned in Alabama 
and Georgia. Geer's hatred of the southern aristocrats was 
only exceeded by the disgust with which he regarded the 
““clay-eating’» poor whites whom he met. His finer senti- 
ments were reserved for the oppressed Negroes whose white 
masters kept them in ignorance. Through Geer’s pages the 

® Ely, Journal of Alfred Ely, and Michael Corcoran, The Captivity of General 
Corcoran, The Only Authentic and Reliable Narrative of the Trials and Sufferings 
Endured During his Twelve Month's Imprisonment in Richmond and Other Southern 
Cities (Philadelphia, 1862). 


*W. H. Merrell, Five Months in Rebeldom, or Notes from the Diary of a 
Bull Run Prisoner at Richmond (Rochester, 1862). 
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connection between abolition propaganda and the stories of 
“Rebel” barbarity to prisoners can be clearly traced.’ 

In the summer of 1862, shortly before Geer’s diatribe, an 
exchange was arranged between the two contestants, and 
the original humane motivation for prison stories disappeared. 
However, the necessity for proving that the South was peo- 
pled by inhuman monsters remained. After a year so many 
points of difference developed between the agents charged 
with exchanging prisoners that prisoners again began to be 
confined in the tobacco warehouses of Richmond or on the 
nearby Belle Isle. Moreover, Secretary Stanton found that 
soldiers who grew weary of martial discipline took advantage 
of the exchange cartel and fell into the enemy's hand to ae 
tain paroles. Accordingly, he encouraged the quarrel between 
the exchange agents and took the first opportunity to nd the 
cartel.’ The abandonment of exchange was necessary to keep 
the northern army up to its full fighting strength. 

In order to discourage surrender, the northern govern- 
ment found it desirable to picture conditions in southern 
prisons in the blackest colors. That there would have been 
little difficulty in finding ample evidence of bad conditions 
must be apparent when one considers the economic collapse 
of the Confederacy. As the southern transportation system 
broke down Lee's army was frequently without food, and the 
industrial poverty of the Confederacy rendered it impossible 
to furnish the soldiers in the field with proper clothing and 
equipment. Reason could hardly demand that a nation accord 
better treatment to captive enemies than to the fighting forces. 
Moreover, as an inevitable circumstance, the Confederacy did 
not assign its best officers or soldiers to the charge of prison 
camps. Despite the real efforts which second rate officers 
made to obtain supplies for the prisoners, and the evident in- 
tention of the Confederate government to accord captives the 
same rations as soldiers in garrisons, there was much real 
suffering in Confederate prisons. Thirteen thousand graves 
at Andersonville bear mute evidence to the poverty of the 
Confederacy, the failure of its transportation system, and the 
inefficiency of the prison system of the South. 


"James J. Geer, Beyond the Lines; or, a Yankee Loose in Dixie (Philadelphia, 


1863). 
*For a full discussion of exchange see W. B. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 
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Although a portrayal of actual conditions in the South 
would have been sufficiently horrible to discourage northern 
desertions and surrenders, such a presentation would have 
been but additional arguments to northern people that ex- 
changes should be resumed. Faced with this situation the 
War Department inaugurated a new phase of prison litera- 
ture. Official propaganda was undertaken to convince the 
North that exchange was impossible — that it had been 
stopped by the South— and that the southerners were actu- 
ated by a determination to destroy the lives of the prisoners 
in their hands. Well edited copies of the bickering corre- 
spondence between the exchange agents were issued to the 
press; and the agents themselves wrote letters to the papers 
explaining why exchange had stopped.’ Along with this went 
official reports on conditions in the Confederate prisons. The 
first of them was a report to the Surgeon-General on a boat 
load of sick prisoners for whom a special exchange had been 
arranged. ‘These prisoners were described as filthy, covered 
with vermin, and starved.* This report was given wide cir- 
culation.° 

In the spring of the following year, Secretary Stanton 
urged the Committee on the Conduct of the War to visit a 
hospital for returned prisoners at Annapolis and make a re- 
port which would show to the northern people and the “‘civil- 
ized world,’ the “enormity of the crimes committed by the 
rebels toward our prisoners.’ The Secretary was sure that 
the Committee would find “a deliberate system of savage and 
barbarous treatment. '*° 

Thus inspired and instructed, the Committee, which was 
the chief agency in all northern propaganda, visited Annapolis 
and prepared an official report on all southern prisons. In 
thirty pages and eight photographs it summarized the testi- 
mony of the prisoners and offered ample proof of Stanton’s 
contention. The horrors of Libby Prison and the infamous 
Belle Isle in Richmond were set forth in full detail. The eight 
pictures were masterpieces of photography and of the art- 

"New York Times, Nov. 10, 1863; National Intelligencer, Dec. 2, 3, 7, 1863: 
cf. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the War of the Rebel- 
lion (Washington, 1880 ff.), Ser. 2, VI, 590 and passim. 

® Official Records, Ser. 2, WI, 474-476. 


* National Intelligencer, Nov. 20, 1863. 
” Official Records, Ser. 2, VII, 110-111. 
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ists imagination. Although two were of men who had died 
before the Committee visited the hospital, and another was 
of a soldier who had not been in prison,” the Committee 
wasted no space on such irrelevant details.” Immediately 
the report was published and given the widest possible cir- 
culation.”*® 

Official endorsement of prison propaganda made the re- 
counting of atrocity stories an act of high patriotism. Not to 
be outdone by the Committee on the Conduct of the War, the 
United States Sanitary Commission added propaganda to 
its other and more humane activities. Almost immediately 
after the official report the Commission appointed a committee 
headed by a Dr. Ellerslie Wallace, of New York, to make a 
study of the prisons in both North and South. Secretary 
Stanton regarded this development with a suspicious fear that 
the Sanitary Commission's investigators might not confirm 
the horrors found by the official propagandists.** However, 
the Committee proceeded with its work, visited several north- 
ern hospitals, and interviewed returned prisoners. By early 
fall, they had a report ready which surpassed in literary ex- 
cellence and in vividness of account the best efforts of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War. 


The Sanitary Commission's Narrative of Privations and 
Sufferings of United States Officers and Soldiers While Pris- 
oners of War in the Hands of the Rebel Authorities” was 
soon reprinted and given wide circulation by the Loyal 
League, another patriotic propaganda organization. With a 
gullibility possible only in war conditions, the Committee 
listed every atrocity story which had been concocted to that 
time. Like the House Committee, the report contained eight 
pictures of alleged prisoners whose naked bodies showed the 
ravages of prison-contracted disease. Beginning with a de- 
scription of the robbery practiced by the Confederates at the 
time of capture, the Narrative carried the prisoners along the 
gory march from the battlefield to Richmond's tobacco ware- 

” See Jefferson Davis to James Lyons, in Southern Historical Society Papers, 
reads of Representatives, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., Rept. No. 67. 

Kio * Cf. Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion Record (New York, 1864-68), VIII, 
see se Official Records, Ser. 2, VI, 188-189. 


* Philadelphia, 1864. It was reviewed in the National Intelligencer, Oct. 7, 
1864. Cf. Harper’s Weekly, Oct. 29, 1864. 
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houses. In the Committee's mind there was no doubt that the 
Confederates deliberately deprived the prisoners of furni- 
ture, clothing, warmth and food. The rulers of the prisons, 
especially General Winder, were excoriated as worse than 
beasts, and the Committee concluded, after exhibiting their 
museum of horrors, that “a predetermined plan, originating 
somewhere in the rebel counsels,’ was responsible for the 
brutality. In contrast, the Committee pictured the pleasant 
lives and even luxurious surroundings which characterized the 
prisons of the North. 

The effect of these two books was seen in the absence of 
any further writing on the subject of prisons until after the 
end of the war. From the time of these publications until 
within a few months of Appomattox the potential raconteurs 
of prison experiences were in Andersonville and other south- 
ern prisons and there was no opportunity for them to produce 
accounts of their adventures. However, with the close of the 
war there began a rush of publication which continued until 
the World War. 

Stimulating the prisoners to recount their experiences 
was the trial and execution of Henry Wirz in August, 1865. 
When Andersonville was established in 1864, Wirz, who 
had lost an arm in the Confederate service, was assigned to 
the command of the interior of the prison. Captured at the 
close of the war, he was confined in the Old Capitol prison in 
Washington where he was tried by a military court on charges 
of excessive cruelty, of the murder of prisoners in his charge, 
and of conspiring with the leaders of the Confederacy to re- 
duce by death the prison population of the South. The pre- 
siding officer of the military court was General Lew Wallace, 
soon to write a novel on the life of Christ. But a contempla- 
tion of the career of the World's greatest Martyr did not even 
inspire the General to Pilate’s renunciatory gesture. His aid 
was freely given to the prosecution which was conducted by 
Colonel N. P. Chipman of the Judge-~Advocate-General’s of - 
fice. No man in the North was more thoroughly victimized 
by war psychosis than was Chipman and he conducted the 
prosecution with a zeal which ignored the rules of evidence 
and did not hesitate to suborn perjury. Witnesses whose 
characters could not bear close examination gave testimony 
according to their instructions. In lurid language they de- 
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scribed the terrors of life under a Georgia summer's sun. 
Wirz and Winder were condemned as fiends, and eyewit- 
ness accounts of murders were given. Disease and death 
had stalked the prison camp while food, clothing and shelter 
were entirely lacking. Wirz was found guilty of wanton 
murder and of conspiring with Jefferson Davis and Robert E. 
Lee to destroy the lives of his charges. November 10, 1865, 
the unfortunate victim of war's hatreds was hanged in the 
yard of the Old Capitol prison, on the site now occupied by 
the Supreme Court building. 


Without the Wirz trial the literature of Confederate pris- 
ons would have had a less interesting future. The voluminous 
report of the trial was published by the government,” and 
immediately became a source book for writers of “memoirs.” 
During the next two years twenty-eight books and articles 
came from the press setting forth the horrors of life in south- 
ern prison camps. A number of these were written by wit- 
nesses at the Wirz trial, and all of them bore unmistakable 
evidence that the authors had borrowed heavily from the of- 
ficial report. Within the next five years twenty more books 
were published. All of them were digests of the Wirz trial 
evidence.” 


This outburst of prison literature was not due solely to the 
desire of the ex-prisoners to set down their real or imagined 
experiences. These years were full of bitter struggle over 
the treatment of the South in Reconstruction. The writers 
were all convinced that a record of their sufferings might con- 
tribute to the punishment of the South. “The magnanimity 
of our people is beyond question, and our enemies acknowl- 
edge it, declared one writer. ““We must neither be too lenient 
or too severe. ‘To the leaders who precipitated us into four 
years of bloodshed and war, the severest punishment which 
the law can give; but to the poor misguided masses, that clem- 
ency which only noble people are capable of exercising.’ 
Another writer, opposing Andrew Johnson's wholesale par- 
dons, declared his enmity to the “Slave Oligarchy’’ which was 

* The Trial of Henry Wirz, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., House Ex. Doc. No. 23. 

“These figures, and those that follow, are based upon the copyright records 
and the Periodical Index. Many other books, articles, and newspaper accounts were 
published. It is assumed that the copyrighted and indexed publications reflect the 
general interest in the subject of prisons. 


* A. O. Abbott, Prison Life in the South (New York, 1865), 206. 
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being restored to citizenship. ‘I send out this book,” he 
avowed, trusting that whatever influence it may exercise will 
aid in bringing the guilty leaders of Treason to just punish~- 
ment for their enormous crimes against humanity.’** The in- 
terest in such accounts and the use made of them in the bitter 
fights of Reconstruction is evidenced in the political oratory 
of the day. Republican speakers rang the welkin with stories 
of prison atrocities. No group in America furnished more 
gore for the bloody shirt than ex-prisoners of war. 

In 1869 the Republican House of Representatives, per- 
ceiving the value of the prisons in politics, appointed a com- 
mittee to make an investigation of the subject. After taking 
testimony from some three thousand witnesses, the Committee 
published a report which immediately became a new text-book 
for both political speakers and polemical writers. The Com- 
mittee was frank in avowing its purpose to condemn the whole 
system of slavery and the resultant barbarism of the South. 
‘Rebel cruelty demands an enduring truthful record, stamped 
with the National authority, declared the investigators. As 
in every other case, the Committee was convinced of a diaboli- 
cal Confederate plot to kill prisoners.” 

Although the interest in prisons continued among poli- 
ticians for a number of years, and even as late as 1876 James 
G. Blaine could use it in his futile effort to climb to the White 
House, the number of books written by prisoners declined. 
However, early in the eighties a new reason was found for 
publishing accounts of prison experiences. As the veterans 
of the Civil War began their series of pension raids on the 
national treasury, the number of prison reminiscences sud- 
denly increased. Prisoners found themselves at a disadvan- 
tage in proving they had suffered injury during the war. 
There were no surgeons in the prisons to certify to disability 
contracted therein, and prisoners found difficulty in getting 
two competent witnesses for their alleged injuries. As if to 
overwhelm the Nation's legislators with a flood of sympathy 
the ex-prisoners thumbed their copies of the Wirz trial and 
the Congressional report and set their pens to recording the 
i ” A. C. Roach, The Prisoner of War and How Treated (Indianapolis, 1865), 


* Treatment of Prisoners of War by the Rebel Authorities, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., Rept. No. 85. 
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events of their horrible sufferings.” In the decade after 1878 
thirty-one books and articles appeared to plead for pensions, 
and in the following five years thirty-nine more such items 
appeared in the publishers’ lists. From 1892 to 1901 another 
thirty-two saw the light of day, followed by fifty-one more 
before 1910. The subject was kept constantly alive and the 
number of private pension bills for prisoners, and the eventual 
modification of the pension laws, were the tangible results. 


Most of this writing was, of course, purely ephemeral, 
but some of the books had a wide circulation. Among the 
more important, both from the standpoint of its bitterness 
and its influence, wag the Soldier's Story of His Captivity at 
Andersonville, Belle Isle, and Other Rebel Prisons, by War- 
ren Lee Goss,” which was used with great effect by the Con- 
qressional Committee in its report in 1869. Another widely 
circulated work was the product of the facile pen of a Toledo 
Blade journalist, John McElroy. His Andersonville, A Story 
of Rebel Military Prisons** was perhaps the best written of 
the entire list, although it contained more than the usual share 
of inaccuracies. McElroy attacked Wirz with venom, and 
presented a story of “Rebel” cruelty which must have been 
convincing to his credulous readers. This work had perhaps 
the largest circulation of any prison account. A. O. Abbott's 
Prison Life in the South related the experiences of an officer 
in Libby and Macon, Georgia, and John L. Ransom’s Ander- 
sonville Diary was widely read and frequently quoted. 


In the list of prison literature there are a few freakish 
works. One pamphlet was written as a beqging device and 
sold from door to door by its crippled author. There was no 
internal evidence that the writer ever saw a southern prison, 
and he had neglected to copy either of the official source 
books.* Another writer, who made a business of lecturing 
about his experiences, published a book which recounted his 
stay in various prisons. He reversed the order in which the 
prisons in the South were established, and arrived at Ander- 

John L. Ransom, Andersonville Diary (Auburn, 1881), 163; A. Cooper, In 


and Out of Rebel Prisons (Oswego, 1888), 346-347; S. S. Boggs, Eighteen Months 
a Prisoner under the Rebel Flag (Lovingston, Ill., 1889), 63. 


* Boston, 1869. 

® Toledo, 1879. 

* A Historu of George W. Murray and his Long Confinement at Anderson- 
ville, Georgia (Hartford). 
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sonville, according to his story, a full year before the Georgia 
prison was established.” But perhaps the most interesting 
writer was the ingenious if not prolific John W. Urban, who 
published the same book under three different titles, with dif- 
ferences only in the pictures and the binding.** But such 
charlatanry was different only in degree from that practiced 
by a host of imaginary writers who, for pensions, for political 
ends, or for war purposes, copied official propaganda to in- 
cite and keep alive a hatred of the South.”’ 


* Ralph Q. Bates, Billy and Dick from Andersonville Prison to the White 
House (Santa Cruz, Calif., 1910). 

*Urban, My Experiences Mid Shot and Shell and in Rebel Den, and In 
Defense of the Union, or, Through Shot and Shell and Prison Pen, and Battlefield 
and Prison and Prison Pen (all, Lancaster, Pa., 1882). Only slightly different is 
his Through the War and Thrice a Prisoner in Rebel Dungeons (Philadelphia, 1892). 

For a bibliography of prison literature, cf. W. B. Hesseltine, Civil War 
Prisons, 259-282; see also 242, 247-257. 


